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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Gontinued from page 94._) 

“AT breakfast,” continued Maria, 
my new friends seemed to express 
great wonder at vour not arriving; 
und upon my desiring the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, begged, if I intended 
yriting to my guardian, that I would 
mly say I was safe with you, and 
make no mention of your neglect 
which they ascribed entirely to busi- 
ness Of the most important nature. I 
till thought you might have written ; 
but my heart was as ready to make ex- 
cuses as they were. I wrote my letter, 
which I gaveto Mrs. Norton to put 
into the post office, and which I now 
believe was never sent to my dear 
friend Mr. Bromley. About noon the 
gentleman, who called himself your 
friend, came again. As such I regard- 
ed him with tenderness; but, I con- 
fess, his excessive assiduities gave me 
much uneasiness. He gave us tickets 
for the play, and insisted, in your 
name, On my accompanying Mrs. and 
Miss Norton ; adding, that, in all 
probability, he should bring you with 
him to the house. Ah! Melmot— 
then I did, indeed see you—but your 
contemptuous look, for which I could 
‘hot then account, filled me with an- 
guish, and I was conveyed home in 
strong hysterics. To complete my 
misery, I then learnt the extent of my 
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mistake, and that I was wholly in the 
ower of Morton B—. ‘You sce,” 
added the infamous woman who was 
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Either, then, consent to become his 
wife (an honour he is even now willing 
to confer upon you) or expect to be 
forced into a compliance of a less 
honourable nature.” I shuddered 
with horror ; but, for the first time in 
my life, found hypocrisy necessary. I 
promised submission to her will, if 
they would but permit me a little time 
to recollect myself, which was grant- 
ed; and, to prove my acquiescence, 
I was obliged to suffer myself to be 
dragged about from one public place to 
another forthe’ whole time I was ia 
that hated house, every hour expectin 

insults of brutality from my Prk 
keeper. Morton B— now visited me 

every day, and as I carefully concealed 
my abhorrence of him, believed that he 
had dazzled my imagination with the 
splendid scenes he presented to my 
view ; but, though I apparently consen- 
ted, my heart was determinedly repug- 
nant, and I protracted the time he ur- 
ged for the completion of our mar- 
riage, day after day, in the hope of 
effecting my escape. On the evening 
appointed for the masquerade, it was 
determined I should go, where he was 
to accompany us thither. About ele- 
ven o'clock he entered the apartment 
where we were, in the most dreadful 
state of intoxication, and advancing 
towards me with open arms, attempted 
to embrace me, protesting I should not 
delay his happiness any longer. 1 
shrieked with terror, and ran out of 





the room : he attempted. to follow me, 
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re as much devoted to him as we are. Uheedless of me, attempted to pacife 
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him. I rushed into the drawing- | 
room, the door of which stood open, 
and at that moment, by the most provi- | 
dential accident, found the window 
unfastened. Careless of the conse- 
quences, I threw up the sash, and, lea- 
ping from the window, was caught by 
the gentleman who brought me hither, 
and to whom I am indebted for more 
than life.’ Melmot embraced her 
tenderly ; but his heart was torn with 
agony avhile he reflected that he had 
now resigned all claimtoher. ‘ You 
do not seem satisfied with my explana- 
tion, Meimot,” said she timidly: “ are 
you still doubtful of my integrity ?” 
* Dearest girl, no!” exclaimed Meliuot, 
in a passion of grief :—*‘* but Maria—I 
must resign all hopes of happiness !— 
In despair at your supposed baseness, 
I have engaged myself, irrevocably en- 
gaged myself, to one not less lovely, 
not less amiable, than yourself; and 
whose worth demands a better fate 
than to be united with such a wretch as 
Lam!” He struck his head in agony, 
and paced the room with irregular steps, 
crying, incessantly—“t This Morton 
B— accursed villain!—” Tis he that 
has caused all my misery !—I will 
hunt him tothe extremity of the earth. 
He shall fall, or I will get rid of an 
existence hateful to myself, and dan- 
gerous to all involved in my destiny.” 
Maria sat weeping in silent ago:y, 
casting on Melmot looks of the most | 
supplicating remonstrance. “ Bitter- | 
y,” said she, “am I punished for my 
mmprudence! I will return to Mr. 
Bromley, and implore him to receive 
the unworthy penitent Maria.” Mel- 
mot flew to her, and taking her cold 
tear-bathed hand, pressed it to his lips 
with fervour——‘* Maria—you must be 
mine—I cannot, indeed I cannot, part | 
from you. I will explain all to Mr. 
Bromley, implore his forgiveness, and 
throw myself entirely upon the gene-| 
rosity of Miss Harley.” Maria, at 
length, agreed to wait Mr. Bromley’s 
answer before she attempted to return. 
home, and Melmot left her, in order 
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to consult Percival upon the business; 4 I accepted his invitation. Come, 


parted; Melmot-to seck his frien 















having first given a solemn promis 
that he would not then seek to reveng, 
himself upon Morton B—. They ther 


Maria to write, and Mrs. Newcomb» 
to weep the loss of her niece. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE DUEL. 
( Continued from page 95._) 
As I sat, pondering over the strang 


billet, I was interrupted by the entrance 
of a fellow student, to whom I commy 
nicated the letter. He was born in 
Carolina, and understood the whok 
business. It is a challenge, said he 
A challenge! exclaimed I. For what? 
why only, repeated he coolly, to fight; 
duel with Mr. Jasper T Pho Mito | 
replied I, you banter. Do look at theffftull 
conclusion of the letter. Will youfffyou 
make me believe that any man, in his you 
senses, would conclude with all theseliffire 
expressions of friendship and esteem,™ du: 
an invitation to give him an opportunitygilife 
of cutting my throat, or blowing myffhir 
brains out? you have been bred inffcor 
yankee land, replied my fellow student prc 
Men of honour are above the common Tt 
rules of propriety and common sensefed 
This letter, which is a challenge, batingll me 
some little inaccuracies of grammar and§j wi 
spelling, in substance, I assure you,™a | 
would not disgrace a man of the highest 
honor; and, if Mr. Jasper T— acts as 
much the man of honor, on the ground, 
as he has on paper, he will preserve the 
same style of good breeding and polite- fe 
ness there also. While, with one hand" 
he, with adeadly longe, passes his sword © 
through your lungs, he will take his hati t 
off, with the other, and bow gracefully tt 
to your corpse. Lord deliver me from! 
such politeness, exclaimed I. It seems? 
to me, by your account of things, thatf 
the principal difference between.a mat 
of honor and a vulgar murderer, is, th 
the latter will kill you in a rage, whi 
the former will write you complais 
letters, and smile in your face, and b 
gracefully, while he cuts your thir¢ : 
Honor, or no honor, I am plaguy I | 
1 /N\. 
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his little affair too seriously. I must 
indoctrinate you. There is no more 
anger, in these town duels, than in 
pounding Our great mortar. I see your 
atagonist has offered you to bring a 
second. I will go with you. When 
you arrive On the ground, we seconds 
will mark out your position to stand in, 
and be assured, as in case of bloodshed, 
we shall come into difficulty, we will 
place you at a respectable distance,— 
The first fire I would advise you to 
grant to him. This will give him a vast 
idea of your firmness and contempt of 
danger. Your antagonist, with banish- 
ment from his country, and the gailows 
staring him in the face, will be sure not 
to hit you, on his own account: ‘The 
ball will pass, at least, ten rods over 
your head. You must then discharge 


fire again; as, in the language of the 
duellist, you will have given him his 
life, so it. will be highly inconsistent, in 
him, to again attempt yours. We se- 


conds shall immediately interfere, and | 


pronounce you both men of honor. 
The matter in controversy will be pass- 
edover. You will shake hands, com- 
mence warm friends, and the ladies 
will adore you. O! Updike, you are 
a lucky fellow. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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“ Be gust and fear nol” 
Is as excellent a maxim as ever of- 


fered consolation to the breast of recti- | 


tude. 





In our career of life, we find 


experience continually shewing to us, | 


that to deal justly, and to act fairly, are 
the only ways to acquire the good 
things of this world, and to obtain that 
peace of mind, which superior to the 
little ills with which a vicious world is 
filled, can smile on the weak phalanx, 
and defy its force.—As mankind have 
xdvanced in life, they have invariably 
Sn, that the goods obtained even by 
W®)vard methods which are not illegal, 
or IMhe eyes of the world, disreputa- 
ble, b suddenly been dissipated, and 
scarce M+ 4 benefit behind them; which 
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iaued my fellow student, you consider | 


your pistol in the air, and offer him to| 
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the property acquired by honest indus- 
try, frugality and attention, has proved 
its stability by the blessings it hath en- 
tailed, and the prospect of transmitting 
it unimpaired to pesterity. -—[The means 
used, the pains taken, and the plans 
projected to procure an unfair advan- 
tage, often cost more fabor and study, 
than would be necessary to acquire 
double as much in a reputable and ho- 
nest manner. See the ingenuity exer- 
cised by those who are the objects of 
legal punishment. Observe with what 
mechanical art and almost scientific ge 
nius, they will construct machines and 
devise plans for wronging society, and 
robbing other people of their honestly 
acquired property. Half the talents ex- 
ercised in a reputable way, wouldsecure 
them honor, and fortune: instead of 
which poverty always haunts, and dis- 
grace is sure to overtake them. 
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TUF BEGGAR—A Fraginent. 

The heat of the day was over—the evening 
was fine—we all sat inthe entry—and the door 
stood open—a feeble congh announced his ap- 
proach—*O a beggar! a beggar !—shur. the 
door for he is coming this way.” But he had . 
got too near—something that had been a hat, 
was before his hand—a woolen rag covered the 
holes in the crown, to prevent the money from 
falling through. ‘* Why do you not work :”’—he 
had no need tqanswer—it was nor quite dark— 
old age crawled forward and pomted at his 
| hoary locks—and at the bend of his back. Palsy 
' shook his head, and said it was impossible — 
You should have tuken care when young, to 
ihave laid up for old age—prodigality, idleness 
-and vice have brought you to this.” “A flush 
|of résentment came over his cheek, and pust 
‘away ina moment. Charity, who sat among 
‘us, in the shape ofa lady, instantly took his part. 





|“ Perhaps he has met with some unmerited 
| misfortunes, perhaps despair has pressed the 
poor old man, and bowed his body down. Let 
(us not insult his afflictions, but rather pay him 
for this usefullesson.” By this time her money 
was in her hand, and the old man received it 
with a look of admiration and gratitude. We 
will not own that it was shame made us all, ex- 
cept the squire, follow her example. He de- 
clared that “we all ought to be punished for 
encouraging vagrants.”—he offered to stop him 
for examination : “why do yo.Aiet-stry in_your 
own town, and be taken care of” he replied, 
tottering away, “‘the prophet hath honour to save 
in his own country, but.the beggar no where” More 
| questions he would have asked, but the old man 











left conscience behind to answer for him. 











From the Poet to his Mistréss afier refusal. 
I turn’d so pale when first the news I heard, 
Pule as I could, my love, with my complexion / 
Sunk were mine eyes, and blue my gristly 
beard, 
And bent my beetle brows, in sad reflection. 
My carcase on the hard, hard ground I threw; 
Awhile the lamb-like softness of my soul 
Was lost amidst the angry tempest’s howl; 
I dare say, how, you thought that I should die! 
’Tis pity maid so fair, should be mistaken ! 
Alas! 1 fear you will but gain a sigh, 
A tear or two, some angry looks and curses, 
And if the muse be kind, some spiteful verses; 
But death !—No! no! my pride will save my 
bacon, 
Not but I might, perchance, in sullen mood, 
This goodly throat with hempen-chord 
adorning, 
Dangling from some tall poplar in the wood, 
Dance to the breeze on a November morning; 
T would be so lover-like, to seek my death 
On th’ anniversary of that same hour, 
When, the pride of beauty’s future power, 
My infant mistress, first inhal’d her breath : 
Imight, perchance, seek Lethe in some stream, 
Dive to that bliss which I had lost above, 
Become of village nurse, the midnight theme, 
Or form the ballad of “ Rejected Love.” 
Now whether I’m fastidious, or in fear, 
I want the heart to quit this scene of trouble; 
Hope gives a hint there still is something near, 
And like a child I wish to grasp the bubble. 
She whispers too, I may have better luck yet; 
So, if you please, I will not kick the bucket. 
I know, you wish the village to hoot, 


**Look ! look ! there goes a poor desponding 
poet! 


Thete goes the dangler on a petticoat !” 
All this you wish, you cruel jade, you know it! 
But I shall baulk you, mistress, on my life ! 


For, though tempestuous scorn now clouds 
me over, 


Some future sun may shine, some fairer wife 
May tender consolation to your lover; 

Meantime, while sweet Thalia is my muse, 
I’|] make to this same death a stout resistance, 

Brushing at early dawn the healthful dews, 
To keep his scaré-crow worship at a distance. 
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THE FAREWELL. 
I go: farewell, my beauteous maid: 
I leave the land belov’d for thee ; 
From Grasmers hills afar convey’d, 
From all that whispef’d joy to me. 
Tho’ dear the little native vale, 
To which I turn my ling’ring feet, 
Tho’ dear the friends that in that dale, 
Expect their much lov’d son to greet : 
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Yet will they hear the deep fraught sigh, 
As shuns his couch the traitor sleep ; 
Yet will they view his languid eye, 
And o’er the love lorn mourner weep. 


} Oh ! had you known the gentle maid, 


How soft her accent, mild her air, 
How sweet her dark brown ringlets play’d, 
And trembled on her bosom fair ! 

















Ye could not, oh my friends ! inquire, 
Why seek your son the walk by stealth? 
Why beats this pulse with fev’rish fire ? 
Why fades the purple glow of health ? 
And must I leave thee? must we part ? 
Ah! ruthless fortune bids to fly, 
Nor heeds the pangs that swell my heart, 
Nor marks the tear o’erflowing eye. 
Yet hope shall soothe the bosom care, 
Shall fondly prompt the tender sigh, 
Shall smiling wave her golden hair, 
And roil her blue voluptuous eye. 
Perchance when time hath stol’n away 
A few dull years of toil and pain; 
Ah! then, perchance, may beam a day, 
To guide me to my love again. 


Do Hm 


THE s1GH.—To Stella. 


Yes, lovely maid, thy truant sigh 
Has reach’d thy Henry’s faithful breast; 
And treasur’d there, shall ever be, 
To sooth his troubled soul to rest. 
And couldst thou think, within that soul, 
The ‘tender passion” lulled to sleep ? 
No, scorning reason’s stern control, 
It wak’d, but only wak’d to to weep. 
Yet vain thy wish, too charming maid, 
To call thy lovely wand’rer home ; 
Ten thousand for that one I’ve paid, 
And hence, no, never shall it roam. 
But press’d upon this bleeding heart, 
Which long with dark despair hath streve; 
A sovereign balm it shall impart, 
Assurance of my Stella’s love. 
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SONNET—To St. Cecilia. 


Strike thy shell, and melt my heart; 
Fire my soul with magic iays! 
All that music can impart, 
All thy skilful hand can raise : 
Tones celestial, cadence sweet, 
Harmony that lulls to rest, 
Melody and concord meet ; 
Soothe my soul, inspire my breast! 
Now thy rapid fingers, flying, 
Touch the strings !—my spirits soar ! 
Now, thy falling cadence, dying, 
Softens all thou rais’d’st before. 
While thy varied notes I hear, 
Ne’er will music tire my ear! 
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the correspondents to the Juvenile P F olio, 
and look to her, for ‘‘ many a spark S°™, 
to adorn its future columns. 
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